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chief. The Saxon's mind ... is destructive, and his sprackness wants the guid- 
ance of refined thought. . . . Thence it is that seats put out at towns are often 
wantonly wrenched asunder, that bars and stiles are notched by bearers of an axe, 
that the guide-post is upset, and coping stones are pushed off bridge walls, and trees 
and shrubs are damaged, and the limb sprackness is spent in whittling sticks. 

If Mr. Barnes' ideas were carried out we might look for a new and enlarged 
edition of the dictionary. Here are some of the changes be would make : 



Electricity Fire-ghost. 

Superannuated Overyeary. 

Democracy Folkdom. 

Criticism Deemsterhood. 

Botany Wortlore. 

Telegram Wire-spell. 

Altercation Brangle. 

Haughty Overmindy. 

Omnibus Folkwain. 

Semi-detached houses House-twin. 

Active Sprack. 



Perambulator Push-wainling. 

Magnificent High-deedy. 

Statics Weightcraftlore. 

Quadrangle Fourwinkle. 

Generations Child-teams. 

Annals Year-bookings. 

Enthusiasm Faith-heat. 

Butler Cellar-thane. 

Appendix Hank-matter. 

Ambassador Statespellman. 

Epidemic Manqualm. 



Of all this, Mr. Ballantyne says what may be equally applicable to the " I," 
" my," " me," and •' myself " of the President's speech — " an author who instead 
of using his own (native) language in its richest and truest literary form takes up 
a linguistic fad , . . makes bis work provincial instead of literary." 

Geoffrey Champlin. 
V. 

A CHOICE OF EVILS. 

Intemperance is a great evil, but it is not the greatest. It is chiefly a physi- 
cal disease, and can be cured. Prohibitory legislation always evokes two greater 
evils than the evil it seeks to exterminate. If the laws are rigidly enforced, they 
breed a brood of hypocrites ; if they are dead letters, they engender a contempt for 
law. I have so profound a respect for individual freedom that I would rather see 
the whole nation drunk from deliberate choice, than any man sober from compul- 
sion ; and I have so profound a respect for personal integrity that I would rather 
see a thousand drunkards than a single hypocrite. Drunkards sometimes reform ; 
but hypocrites have lost even the capacity to reform ; they are like girdled trees, 
and rotten to the core. Drunkenness is only a mental skin disease. A prohibition 
law will only be both successful and not worse than drunkenness when it is passed 
and enforced by every individual for himself. 

Edward F. Hadman. 
VI. 

THE AGE OF MENDACITY. 

It is easily susceptible of proof th*t there is to-day far more lying and mis- 
representation of what we may term a professional type than there has ever been 
before. If figures are demanded it is only necessary to glance at any of the daily 
journals, run the eye casually, as it were, over the columns, note the number of easily 
detected falsehoods therein contained and multiply by the total alleged circulation 
as given in the sworn statement at the head of the day's issue. More than this, if 
each paper is read by several different persons it is fair still farther to increase the 
estimate, for a lie is surely a lie every time it is repeated. Thus by a very simple 
arithmetical process it is possible to show that millions of falsehoods — clad in all 
the authority that printer's ink still carries for many minds — are sent out daily 
upon their mission to distort the truth, if not directly to promulgate actual false- 
hood. During a political campaign of course this practice of journalistic lying is 
vastly increased, for the pernicious doctrine that justifies mendacity for political 
purposes has its natural effect. It is regarded as "good journalism " to print in 
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" deadly parallel columns " all the falsehoods perpetrated by one's " esteemed con- 
temporary," but the withdrawal or correction of one's own lapses, intentional or 
otherwise, is very bad journalism indeed. 

But the journalistic liar is not the only professional of his class. Side by side 
with him stands the lawyer, and it is by no means certain that the latter should 
not take precedence when it comes to down-right scientific work. His training 
from the very outset contemplates the defense of clients known to be in the wrong ; 
contemplates in other words the suppression of the truth and the promulgation of 
deliberate falsehoods in open court with the avowed intention of misleading the 
jury. 

The writer has heard a lawyer in private conversation exult over the fact 
that, knowing a man to be a particularly brutal murderer, he had secured a 
verdict of manslaughter through his management of the defense. Probably most 
of the lawyers who read these lines will not be at all in sympathy with the lay 
sentiment that revolts at such a standard of professional honor. For the lawyer, 
indeed, there is some shadow of excuse, his training and practice lead up to falsi- 
fication by degrees almost imperceptible. In many civil cases both sides may 
frequently believe themselves to be in the right, and there are often 
nice shades of meaning in testimony, documentary and otherwise, that afford 
abundant opportunity for honest difference of opinion . A few years of experience 
in such lines of thought must, almost of necessity, blunt the legal conscience, until 
its proprietor, perhaps, does not hesitate to justify himself — nay, to feel a certain 
pride in undertaking the defense of a client whom he knows to be a rascal, or of 
a corporation which he knows is guilty of buying up Jegislatures. It is an ac- 
cepted axiom of law that every party to a suit has a right to tell his own story in 
his own way, but a true standard of professional honor should disbar any one who 
attempts to keep a self-confessed criminal out of prison, or who attempt to miti- 
gate the just punishment of any transgressor, be he individual or corporate. 

There are of course professional liars in this complex civilization of ours, out- 
side of journalism and the law, but these two are conspicuous from the necessary 
conditions of their respective callings, and while they are permitted, nay en- 
couraged to persevere, the popular regard for truth must of necessity deteriorate. 

Howard Pawn. 
VII. 

A SEVEN-SIDED PARADOX. 

I. There are three hundred colleges in the United States, with all the appli- 
ances for the highest learning, and any young man, of however limited means, 
can manage to obtain a reasonably good education. Their thousands of graduates 
are in every conceivable occupation, and include men who are eminent among 
the world's scholars, philosophers and statesmen. Yet in choosing a president 
four years ago we managed to bestow the office upon one who had never seen the 
inside of a college nor made up the deficiency by private study. 

II. Our country contains profound lawyers, and brilliant ones, who have 
practiced in our highest courts and even appeared before international tribunals. 
Yet we have given the chief magistracy to a lawyer who had never succeeded In 
gaining more than a moderate practice in one of the smaller cities. 

II L Our two houses of Congress contain statesmen of long experience, ex- 
haustive knowledge, and great skill. But all that they can determine upon after 
the most careful deliberation, we submit to the whims and prejudices of a vetoer 
who has never been a member of any legislative body, and who exhibits a marvel- 
ous ignorance both of general history and of legislative precedent. 



